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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

The American Anthropological Association will meet in San Fran- 
cisco, California, August 29th to 31st, 1905. 

Members of the Association and all others interested in anthropology 
are cordially invited to be present at this meeting. Papers relating to 
ethnology, archeology, prehistoric man, physical anthropology, linguis- 
tics, and general anthropology will be read. Members and prospective 
members are invited to present titles of communications. 

The meeting will be followed by an excursion of the Association to 
the Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition at Portland. Arrangements 
will be made for the members of the Association while in San Francisco 
to visit the great educational institutions of the Pacific coast, the Uni- 
versity of California and Leland Stanford Junior University, and for 
excursions to other points of interest. The Museum of the Department 
of Anthropology of the University of California at the Affiliated Colleges 
in San Francisco, which has recently been installed but which is not yet 
open to the public, will be the headquarters of the Association and will 
be made fully accessible to those in attendance. 

This will be the first meeting of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation to be held west of the Missouri river, and the first meeting de- 
voted to anthropology, archeology, or ethnology ever held on the Pacific 
coast by any body of national organization. It is unlikely that another 
anthropological meeting of similar scope can be held on the western side 
of the continent for a number of years to come, so that by the selection of 
San Francisco as the place of meeting an unusual opportunity is presented 
to anthropologists and to those interested in anthropology not only on 
the Pacific coast of America but in all countries adjacent to the Pacific 
ocean. The special rates given by the transcontinental railroads to 
Portland via San Francisco afford an exceptional opportunity for the 
archeologists and ethnologists of the eastern parts of the country to 
visit the Pacific coast. From points east of Chicago, St Louis, and 
New Orleans, the railroad rate will be a little more than one fare for the 
round trip. Tickets will be sold on July 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 24, 25, 
26, August s to 16 inclusive and 28, 29, 30, 31, and will have a final 
return limit of 90 days, but in no case later than November 30 of this 
year. These tickets will be good going and returning via same route east 
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of the above-named cities ; but west of them, tickets will be good going 
via any regular direct route, and returning via same or any other regular 
direct route (the Canadian Pacific being included in choice of routes). 
Stop-over privileges are allowed in the East at Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Niagara Falls ; in the West, at Yellowstone Park, at 
Cheyenne, Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo, and any point west 
thereof. For rates from points west of the Mississippi, and for further 
particulars, members are requested to communicate with their nearest 
station agent. 

All communications relating to the meeting, including titles of papers 
and applications for membership, and in regard to hotels, should be ad- 
dressed to Dr A. L. Kroeber, Affiliated Colleges, San Francisco. 

The Association committee on program and arrangements are : 
President F. W. Putnam, chairman ; A. L. Kroeber, secretary ; George 
Grant MacCurdy, Franz Boas, E. J. Molera, George H. Pepper, F. W. 
Hodge. 

Several amendments to the Constitution of the Association, proposed 
and approved at the Philadelphia session of 1904, are to be voted 
on at the meeting. These are as follows : 

Article V, Section 1, second and third lines : Change a number of 
councilors to be determined annually to twenty-four councilors. 

Section 2, third and fourth lines : Change a number of councilors to 
be determined by the council to six councilors. 

Section 3 : Add to the end of the section : Five shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Section 7 : Strike out at the end of the section : of whom not more 
than one shall be a member of the council. 

Article VII, Section 1 : Strike out entirely. 

Section 2 : Omit from first sentence : whose chairmen shall be mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

Fifteenth International Congress of Americanists. — Pursuant to 
the action taken at the Fourteenth International Congress of American- 
ists, held at Stuttgart in August, 1904, the Committee of Organization 
announce that the sessions of the Fifteenth Congress will be held at Que- 
bec, Canada, from Monday, September 10, to Saturday, September 15, 
1906. The Committee urge that all persons interested in the work of 
the Congress (the scope of which includes everything pertaining to the 
history, ethnology, and archeology of the New World) become affiliated 
as members or associates of the Fifteenth Session at the earliest practicable 
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date, and that titles of papers to be presented in person or otherwise be 
sent to the General Secretary as soon as possible. 

The fee for Members is three dollars (#3.00). Members have the 
privilege of voting, of taking part in the deliberations of the Congress, 
and of receiving its publications. 

The fee for Associates is one dollar ($1.00). Associates may attend 
the meetings, but they do not have the right of participating in the discus- 
sions nor of receiving the publications gratuitously. 

The sessions of the Congress will be held in the halls of the majestic 
Parliament Buildings, and ample facilities will be provided should it be 
deemed necessary to hold sectional meetings. Plans are already in prep- 
aration for excursions following the meetings, and there is no doubt that, 
with such a wealth of historical association as Quebec possesses, those 
who attend the Congress will derive great pleasure and profit. 

The Committee of Organization consists of the following : President : 
Dr Robert Bell, Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, Ottawa. 
Vice-president : Mgr J.-C. K. Laflamme, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
Laval University, Quebec ; The Honorable R. A. Pine, Minister of Edu- 
cation for Ontario ; Dr David Boyle, of the Department of Education, 
Toronto. General Secretary : Dr N. E. Dionne, Librarian of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, Quebec. Treasurer : M Alp. Gagnon, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Quebec. 

The Patron of the Congress is His Excellency Lord Grey, G. C. M. 
G., Governor General of Canada ; the Honorary President is His Honor 
Sir L. -A. Jette, Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec. 

Congres Prehistorique de France. — The first session of the Congres 
Prehistorique de France, under the presidency of M. Emile Riviere, as- 
sistant director of the laboratory of the College de France, will be held 
at Perigueux (Dordogne), from September 26 to October 1, inclusive. 
The first three days of the session will be devoted to the presentation 
of communications and scientific discussion, and to visits to museums, 
monuments, etc. ; on the other three days excursions will be made to 
archeological sites, notably Eyzies, Madaleine, Liveyre, and Moustier. 
There are two classes of members — original and associate. The former, 
whose dues are twelve francs, are entitled to all the privileges of the Con- 
gress and will receive the reports ; the associate members subscribe six 
francs and participate only in the receptions, visits, and excursions. 
Americans interested in the subject are invited to become original mem- 
bers. The secretary is M. Marcel Baudouin, rue Linne, 21, Paris; the 
treasurer, M. Giraux, avenue Victor-Hugo, 9 bis, a Saint-Mande (Seine), 
France. 
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The Congres International d 'Expansion Economique Mondial e will 
be held at Mons, Belgium, toward the close of September, under the 
patronage of His Majesty the King of Belgium. Among the questions 
to come before the Congress that will prove of interest to anthropologists 
is the following, which forms a section of an announcement sent out by 
Dr Cyr van Everbergh, directeur general de l'enseignement superieur (8, 
rue de la Loi, Brussels) : 

" What are, in new countries, the best methods of making ethnologic and 
sociologic observations with the view of obtaining scientific knowledge of the 
social status and of the manners and customs of the natives, and of raising 
them to a higher civilization ? ' ' 

It is hoped that our American anthropologists whose lines of research 
have been such as to enable them to render valuable information on this 
question, so far as it pertains to the American Indians and to the aborig- 
ines of some of our insular possessions, may give the Congress the benefit 
of their views. 

The Jews Of Mzab. — In the February number of the Zeitschrift fur 
Demographie und Statistik der Juden, which is issued by the Bureau fur 
die Statistik der Juden under the editorship of Dr Arthur Ruppin in 
Berlin, is found an interesting notice on the Jews of Mzab, of whom the 
French anthropologist, M. Huguet, made during 1897-99 a study and 
gave an account in the Bulletins et Memoires de la Societe d' Anthro- 
pologic de Paris (V serie, tome m, 1902). 

Mzab is an oasis, situated in southern Algiers, about latitude 33 N., 
longitude 4° E., on the edge of the Sahara. It is inhabited by a Berber 
tribe of about 30,000 souls and since 1850 has been under French suprem- 
acy. By the census of 1896 there were 841 Jews living in Ghardaia, 
the capital of the oasis, and 34 in the city of Guerrara. Tradition places 
the immigration of Jews to the oasis in the 14th century. The Jews live 
in separate streets, but are not distinguished in their attire from the 
natives, excepting for the frontlocks {peoth). The women are pretty, 
strong, and marked by a certain grace, while the men are of a less pre- 
possessing type. 

They marry very early ; not infrequently children are betrothed at 
the age of 4 to 5 years and married when they reach 13 or 14 years. 
Owing, no doubt, largely to these premature marriages, the mortality 
among children is enormous. Some marriages are blessed with 15 to 25 
children, but only a third or a fourth of them survive to maturity. 

Of the ceremonies attending a wedding it may be mentioned that on 
the wedding day the head of the bride is wrapped in a cloth into the 
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folds of which candles are inserted and lighted. She is then carried, with 
bare feet (girls are not allowed to wear foot-gear before marriage) , upon 
the skin of a wild sheep (mouflori) to the house of the bridegroom. The 
marriage is consummated at once, while the guests are feasting in the 
house, and if the bride is not found chaste she may be divorced. The 
usual amount of dowry set by the groom on the bride is from 25 to 500 
francs ($5 to $100). Divorce is easily and frequently obtained. It is 
not rare that men marry four or five times. All this, as also the fact that 
the women are rarely possessed even of the most elementary education, 
in contrast to the zeal for knowledge and learning of the men, would 
point to a low condition of women among these Jews. 

When a woman approaches childbirth she is transferred from the 
house of the husband to that of her parents, where a hole is dug in a 
corner and filled with hot ashes, over which a sheet is spread. On this 
cinereal couch the woman is placed to await the birth, the ashes being 
renewed as often as they grow cold. Usually the mother is able after one 
week to return to her household duties. The infant is nourished by the 
mother from two to two and a half years. In case of twins of different 
sex being born, the boy is nourished by the mother, while the girl is 
reared on goat milk. 

Of religious observances peculiar to the Jews of Mzab it should be 
mentioned that, besides the rite of bar-mitzwah which, as elsewhere, takes 
place at the close of the thirteenth year of a boy, at the age of three years 
he is "introduced into religion" — whatever that may mean — by a 
special ceremony, called el Kestab, and is then an ouzir, while at the age 
of four years another ceremony raises him to the dignity of a soltan. The 
Feast of Weeks (Shabuoth) is celebrated by them three days instead of 
two: the third in commemoration of the "conquest of Ghardaia by the 
Jews. ' ' Otherwise they do not differ in their beliefs and rituals from 
other Jews in the East. I. M. Casanowicz. 

Columbia University Courses in Anthropology. — The following 
courses in Anthropology for 1905-06 have been announced by Columbia 
University. Those numbered from 101-200 inclusive are for graduates 
and specially prepared undergraduates. Courses above 200 are for grad- 
uate students. All the courses except 107-108 are open to women ; and 
all the courses are open to auditors, who must secure the written consent 
of the instructor. 

10 1 -102 — Anthropology, general introductory course — Lectures, 
essays, and discussions. Professor Livingston Farrand. Two hours 
weekly. In the first half of this course a description of human races and of 
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their distribution is given. The physical characters of the earliest human 
remains and their relations to present forms are discussed, and the types 
of languages and their geographical distribution are described. In the 
second half of the year there is a discussion of the mental development 
of primitive man, which is followed by a description of types of primitive 
culture, and an inquiry into the origin and development of particular 
phases of culture. Open to Juniors. 

103-104 — Prehistoric archeology — Lectures, essays, and discussions. 
Professor Marshall H. Saville and Dr Berkey. Two hours weekly. In 
the first part of this course the geological basis of prehistoric arche- 
ology is discussed, while in the second part the questions of prehis- 
toric archeology are taken up in detail. The collections of the Geo- 
logical Department and of the American Museum of Natural History are 
utilized for illustrating this course. Open to Juniors. 

105-106 — General ethnography — Lectures, essays, and discussions. 
Dr Clark Wissler. Two hours weekly. In this course the ethnology of 
primitive tribes is described, in geographical order, a summary of the cul- 
tural types of America, Asia, Australia, the Pacific islands, and of Africa 
being given. The collections in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory will be utilized for illustrating this course. Open to Juniors. 

107-108 — Ethnology — Primitive culture — Lectures, papers, and 
discussions. Professor Farrand. Two hours weekly. This course con- 
sists of a more detailed treatment of the questions involved in primitive 
culture, such as the origin and development of mythology, morality and 
religion, education, art, social customs, etc. Students are expected to 
have taken Anthropology 101-102 or 105-106, or to give satisfactory 
evidence of previous work before being admitted to this course. 

109-110 — Ethnography of America and Siberia — Lectures and dis- 
cussions. Professor Franz Boas. Two hours weekly. This course con- 
sists of a detailed description of the questions involved in the distribution 
of tribes, types languages, and customs of America and Siberia. The 
collections in the American Museum of Natural History will be utilized 
for illustrating this course. Prerequisite, 101-102 or 105-106, or equiv- 
alent reading. 

[111-112 — Ethnography of Africa, Australia, and the islands of the 
Pacific ocean. Dr Wissler. Not given in 1905-06.'] 

113-114 — Ethnography of China — Language, literature, govern- 
ment, and social customs of China. Professor Hirth. 

1 1 5-1 16 — Mexican archeology — Lectures, essays, and discussions. 
Professor Saville. In this course the archeology of Mexico and the ad- 
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joining regions to the south will be discussed. The collections in the 
American Museum of Natural History will be utilized for illustrating 
this course. Prerequisite, 101-102, 103-104, or 105-106, or equivalent 
reading. 

117-118 — American languages — Lectures and discussions. Profes- 
sor Boas. Two hours weekly. Selected languages representing different 
types will be discussed. Indian myths will be translated in connection 
with grammatical interpretation. The course extends over two years, 
allowing time for the consideration of representative types of North 
American languages. 

1 19-120 — Morphology with special reference to physical anthropol- 
ogy. Professor Huntington. 

121 — The statistical study of variation, introductory course — Lec- 
tures, essays, and discussions. Dr Wissler. Two hours weekly and three 
hours' laboratory work ; first half year. This course is intended as an 
introduction to the study of variation for students of anthropology, 
psychology, and biology. The characteristic features of variability and 
the methods of treatment are discussed. This course is open to Seniors. 

122 — The statistical study of variation, advanced course — Lectures, 
essays, discussions, and laboratory work. Professor Boas and Dr Wissler. 
Two hours weekly and three hours' laboratory work ; second half-year. 
Continuation of course 121 for students who wish to prepare for research 
work in the statistical study of variation. 

123 — The statistical treatment of anatomical and physiological data. 
Professor Boas. Two hours weekly ; first half-year. This course is in- 
tended primarily for medical students. The methods of treating vital 
statistics and anatomical, physiological, and pathological statistics form 
the main subject of the course. 

201-202 — Seminar in ethnology, two hours weekly. Professor Boas. 
Prerequisite, 105-106 and 107-108, or equivalent reading. 

203-204 — Research work in anthropology. Professors Boas, Far- 
rand, and Saville. Daily. 

Head Deformation Among the Klamath. — The Klamath Indians, 
together with a number of other tribes of the Columbia river region, still 
practise artificial head deformation of the variety known as "flat head," 
consisting of the flattening of the frontal region of the infant while on the 
cradle-board. The desired effect is produced by applying to the forehead 
of the child continuous pressure by means of a pad, or of a small padded 
plank. Rev. J. Kirk, an educated Klamath, who himself exhibited this 
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variety of head deformation, recently visited the National Museum, where 
he was measured and photographed. From him it was learned that the 
Klamath regard a long head /'. e., a non-deformed head, with derision. 
They say it is slave-like, that their slaves had such, and that a man with 
such a head is not fit to be a great man in the tribe. Deformed heads are 
called "good heads." The flattening, which is practised to this day, is 
produced chiefly by means of a bag of seeds, usually of the water-lily, tied 
over the forehead of the infant, the ends of the bandage that hold the 
bag in place being fastened to the baby-board. Water-lily seeds are 
among the principal native foods of the tribe. Sometimes other seeds 
are used, but they are always of some edible variety. So far as known, 
the process of deforming the head of the child has no deleterious effect. 

A. Hrdlicka. 

Maricopa Weaving. — While visiting the Maricopa Indians of 
southern Arizona in 1902, and again in 1905, the writer was fortunate 
enough to see and collect two rare examples of Maricopa native weaving. 
These specimens, which now form part of the Hyde collection in the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, consist of long, narrow 
bands that were used to fasten the baby on its cradle-board. They are 
made from cotton or wool yarn purchased from the dealers, are mostly 
white, grayish, bluish, or red in color, and are woven in simple geometric 
patterns. Both the women and the men formerly wove these bands, 
but the practice is now nearly abandoned. According to information ob- 
tained from an old Maricopa, about forty years ago the people of his 
tribe still planted native cotton, with which the men wove large decorated 
blankets. The informant made several of these himself in his youth, but he 
is now the only survivor of those acquainted with the art. The speci- 
mens obtained are illustrated in plate xxiv, 1. A. Hrdlicka. 

A Cora Cradle. — Among the Cora tribe of the territory of Tepic, 
Mexico, an interesting form of swinging cradle is used. This region is 
infested with scorpions, the sting of which is dangerous to infants, and 
on this account the Cora make a shallow net of vegetal fiber which is 
stretched on an oval frame and suspended, usually by four cords, from a 
reata of ixtle, or maguey fiber, fastened to a rafter of the dwelling. 

The accompanying illustration (plate xxiv, 2) shows one of these 
cradles, collected by the writer for the Hyde Expedition in 1902, and now 
in the American Museum of Natural History, New York. Several deer 
hoofs, that serve as rattles, dangle from the apex of the cords that sustain 
the cradle. 
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Similar nets, but more rounded and smaller, suspended from pegs in 
the walls or from the roof, are used by the Cora as convenient receptacles 
for various articles, particularly food. A. Hrdlicka. 

Jacob Vradenberg Brower, well known through his researches in 
early history and archeology, especially of Minnesota and Kansas, died at 
St Cloud, Minnesota, June 1. Mr Brower was born on a farm at York, 
Michigan, January 21, 1844, moving to Long Prairie, Todd county, 
Minnesota, when only thirteen years of age. He received a common 
school education, enlisted in the volunteer cavalry in 1862, and entered 
the United States volunteer navy two years later. He was honored with 
several federal and state appointments, among the latter that of Itasca 
State Park Commissioner from 1891 to 1895. For this office Mr 
Brower was especially well fitted by reason of an intimate knowledge of the 
country gained by his exploration, in 1889, of the sources of the Missis- 
sippi. While engaged in his Itasca work, Mr Brower, in 1894-95, dis- 
covered an ancient village site and several mounds at the lake. In 1896 
he traced the source of Missouri river, and in 1897-98 conducted 
archeological explorations in central and eastern Kansas that resulted in 
the important rediscovery of the ancient province of Quivira, visited by 
Francisco Vasquez Coronado in 1541. In 1900 he located 1,125 abori- 
ginal mounds at Mille Lac, Minnesota, and was engaged in gathering 
material in the western part of the state, with the view of preparing a 
volume on the early history of the Sioux in Minnesota, when stricken 
with paralysis on May 26, near Fergus Falls. Mr Brower was an inde- 
fatigable worker, as his voluminous productions attest ; and he was 
undaunted in the face of what to most men would prove a source of dis- 
couragement, as a serious fire which utterly destroyed the results of years 
of research but which spurred him to renewed vigor would indicate. In 
later years he became a firm believer in the immediate publication of 
results, so that from 1893 scarcely a year passed without the production 
of a beautiful volume, issued chiefly at the expense of his private means. 
He was for years chairman of the museum committee of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, and during a decade contributed to its collections 
more than 100,000 specimens. The most important of his published 
writings are: The Mississippi River and its Source (1893), Prehistoric 
Man at the Headwaters of the Mississippi River (1895), The Missouri 
River and its Utmost Source (1896), Quivira (1898), Harahey (1899), 
Mille Lac (1900), Kathio (1901), Minnesota: Discovery and its Area 
— 1541-1665 (1903), Kansas: Monumental Perpetuation of its Earliest 
History, 1541-1896 (1903), Itasca State Park, an Illustrated History 
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(1905). Mr Brower was one of the organizers of the Quivira Historical 
Society and had been its president from the beginning. 

Minnesota Historical Society. — The general interest in American 
archeology, especially among our historical societies, is nowhere better 
exemplified than at St Paul, where the Minnesota Historical Society, 
established in 1849, in the year that Minnesota became a territory, has 
for some years been accumulating a collection of archeological objects. 
This society, whose excellent work is wisely appreciated by the State at 
large, which annually appropriates #15,000 toward its expenses, main- 
tains a museum, an important part of which is its department of arche- 
ology, containing a collection the extent of which is probably not known 
by many archeologists beyond the limits of the State. The late J. V. 
Brower, chairman of the Museum Committee of the Society, has alone 
added to its collections more than 100,000 specimens of stone imple- 
ments and weapons, flakes from their manufacture, bone and copper 
ornaments, pottery, etc., partly from the Indians and partly from their 
ancient mounds throughout Minnesota and a large part of the territory 
westward to the Rocky mountains and southward to Kansas. The an- 
nouncement has recently been made by Mr Warren Upham, secretary 
and librarian of the society, that Rev. Edward C. Mitchell, of St Paul, has 
expressed his intention of depositing in the museum the greater part of his 
collection, including many thousands of specimens of aboriginal imple- 
ments, weapons, ornaments, and pottery. Within the last few months 
the society has moved into new quarters that are provided for it in 
the splendid capitol now practically completed, where it will suitably 
display its archeological collections and arrange its library as pecuniary 
means are afforded. The importance of the work that the Minnesota 
Historical Society is doing should be fully encouraged by granting the 
funds necessary for enabling it to become more and more a part of the 
educational system of the state. 

M. Julien Girard de Rialle, minister plenipotentiary from France 
to Chile, died recently at Santander, Chile, aged sixty-four years. M. 
Rialle was well known in France for his anthropologic studies. He was 
at one time charged with a mission to Syria ; in 1870 he was sent to 
Germany, and after serving as prefect of the Basses-Alpes in 1871-73, 
entered the ministry of foreign affairs as sub-director of archives in 1880 
and as director in 1882. 

Emile Vouga, known through his excavations in the bed of the 
Zihl that resulted in the discovery of four pile-dwellings connected with 
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the banks by a bridge, died at Champ Bougin, near Neufchatel, Switzer- 
land, September 11, 1904, aged 67 years. The results of Vouga's inter- 
esting researches are described in his work Les Helvetes a la Tine. 

In recognition of his services to science generally and to the cause 
of ethnology in particular, the Emperor of Russia has appointed Mr Morris 
K. Jesup, president of the American Museum of Natural History and 
patron of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, a Knight of the Imperial 
Order of St Stanislaus of the first class. 

Adrien Arcelin, who recently died at Saint-Sorlin, near Macon, 
France, in his sixty-sixth year, was well known to European archeologists 
through his discovery and exploration of the beds of Solutr6 and the dis- 
covery in 1869 of the first flint chips known in Egypt, a find that was at 
first discredited by Egyptologists. 

Andre Lefevre, professor in the fecole d' Anthropologic de Paris, 
died recently, aged 71 years. In 1880 Dr Lefevre became assistant pro- 
fessor in the school, and in 1890 succeeded Hovelacque as professor of 
ethnography and linguistics. He served as president of the Societe 
d' Anthropologic in 1896. 

Dr Franz Boas has resigned the curator-ship of the Department of 
Anthropology of the American Museum of Natural History, but will con- 
tinue the publication of the results of the researches that he has under- 
taken for the Museum. 

Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, Director of the Ethnological Survey for 
the Philippine Islands, has been compelled, owing to ill health, to 
relinquish his duties temporarily, and will spend several months in the 
United States. 

Dr Ales Hrdlicka, of the United States National Museum, has 
been elected a corresponding member of the Societe d' Anthropologic 
de Paris and of the Royal Bohemian Association of Sciences of Prague. 

The degree of Doctor of Science has been conferred by Columbia 
University on William T. Brigham, Director of the Bishop Museum of 
Polynesian Ethnology and Natural History at Honolulu. 

M. Leon Lejeal, of the College de France, opened in December 
last his course on Mexican antiquities, established through the generosity 
of the Due de Loubat. 

Dr George A. Dorsey, of the Field Columbian Museum, has been 
elected a corresponding member of the Societe d' Anthropologic de Paris. 
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Mr David I. Bushnell, Jr, whose article on Mexican atlatls appears 
in this issue, has been elected a correspondent of the Societa Italiana 
d'Antropologia. 

Ernest d'Acy, who was the first to demonstrate the unity of the 
Acheulian and Chellean finds in France, died at Paris, January 1, aged 
78 years. 



